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but brought untold wealth to Germany, at the very moment when 
Germany put on its protective tariff against England? Psychology has 
something to say as well as economics in the evolution of society. 
As for the social sciences finding a parallel to the " verification" of 
experimental science in the "value" to society of its phenomena, 
this is but another of those ingenious, apologetic fallacies which are 
springing up in the track of pragmatism. The hypotheses of social 
theory cannot be verified like those of natural science , for the verifica- 
tion has already taken place. It does not follow as the result of an 
experiment, each part of which can be measured with exactness. The 
causes of historical phenomena, therefore, cannot be determined in the 
same way, since we do not apprehend them as such before the event 
and they do not exist after it. But that does not justify any neglect to 
examine them in detail. We can at best grope toward the truth, and 
we can not even grope unless our hands are touching reality. 

J. T. S. 

The Psychology of Religious Experience. By E. S. AMES. 
Boston, Houghton, MifHin and Company, 1910. — ^viii, 427 pp. 

There is certainly much truth in the claim of psychologists that igno- 
rance of their subject has often led students of the social and political 
sciences to hasty generalizations upon the causes and course of events, 
overworked theories of economic influences and the like. But the kind 
of psychology at present available is not of much service. Social psy- 
chology, in even such a good manual as that of MacDougall, is hardly 
more than an introduction into ethics. No psychological problems 
more directly concern the origin and growth of institutions than those 
of religion ; but, although religious psychology has at last become defi- 
nitely functional, it is still mainly directed toward the practical problems 
of modem religion and not to its relation with other social phenomena. 
Yet the subject invites cooperation and demands attention of all students 
of social evolution. 

The book before us is perhaps the best general survey of its subject 
which has yet appeared. Objective and illuminating, though neces- 
sarily incomplete in its survey of the field of comparative religion, and 
not less frank in its analysis of the complex of emotions which forms 
religion, it is a book to be recommended. Dr. Ames has recognized 
the necessity for getting away from the rather Protestant aspects of most 
work hitherto available in this field, which has centered around " con- 
version," that climax of emotion in which the experience of " religion " 
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seemed keenest. But he has not been able in so general a summary to 
indicate the wealth of the almost untouched fields of sacramental re- 
ligion, which carry us much farther back into that world of taboo and 
magic, of attraction and recoil, of animal reactions in the most difficult 
of biological adaptations, than we can be taken by introspective emo- 
tionalists who record their anonymous experiences for psychologists. It 
is in this complex of sensations that we have the ultimate problem of 
the determining influences in social, judicial and political institutions. 
When religious psychology becomes catholic in the fullest sense, the 
heterodox sciences will be found more ready to learn of it. 

Most interesting is the treatment of the social basis of religion. 
Here also, of late, much apologetic use has been made of pragmatism. 
If the absolute disappears, the dynamic criterion " value " offers a wel- 
come synonym — or substitute — for truth. Then define religion as the 
highest social good, the thing embodying the highest values of society, 
and you have its " truth " demonstrated without more ado ! Then it 
does not matter whether comparative religion shows any specific belief 
to be absurd or not. Jehovah may have evolved from the bull (chap- 
ter x) , primitive Christianity may have been fed upon the blunders of 
an enthusiast whose message was by no means infallible , judged by prag- 
matic tests, but the theologian who faces these problems in the new way 
reduces the whole problem to one of social valuations. Dr. Ames 
avoids the extremes of his predecessors in this line of attack. He sees 
religion, not as a concentration of values, but rather as " a reflection of 
the most important group interests through social symbols and cere- 
monials based upon the activities incident to such interests " (page 49). 
This enables him properly to fasten upon " attention " as the major 
force in the complex. It leaves out the irrelevant and insoluble ques- 
tion as to whether the phenomena were good or bad. Crawley at- 
tempted to make the point that religion is a sort of emotional play 
about the vital functions, therefore beneficial, preservative and perma- 
nent. But it often stands for the most deadly social ills, and it seems 
frequently to mark failure rather than success in adaptation. Its dual 
character is stamped upon its taboos, with their curses and blessings all 
in one. With this our author seems mainly to agree, and his emphasis 
upon the colorless word "attention" is highly to be commended. 
But unfortunately the word "interests" is ambiguous. The "inter- 
ests " of a tribe are not always to their interest. This ambiguity has 
left its blighting touch upon his whole treatment of the subject. Had 
he used another term, and kept his readers clear of the pragmatic atti- 
tude ; had he as frankly controverted its obscurantism as he has rejected 
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the overworked " subliminal" basis of religion, the book would have 
gained in breadth and power. 

Finally, because religion in primitive life included the whole science 
of living, can we arrogate to it today so wide a scope? Is there no 
process of secularization in the progress of social evolution? Can 
religion always stand for " the consciousness of the great interests and 
intensified purposes of life in their most idealized and intensified forms " 
(page 287)? If so, the social sciences become an adjunct to theology 
— that is, to the new theology. This seems to be a partisan point of 
view. Dr. Ames is too sober to follow out his suggestions, but he may 
be assured that others will. May they profit from his courage and 
openmindedness , and from the critical insight and breadth of view 
which this work exhibits. 

J. T. S. 

History of Economic Thought. By LEWIS H. Haney. New 
York, The Macmillan Company, 191 1. — xvii, 567 pp. 

It has long been a reproach to English-speaking peoples that there 
has been no good history of economics. Ingram's is only a cyclopedia 
sketch ; Cossa's is an annotated bibliography ; and the other alleged gen- 
eral histories are for the most part unworthy of serious consideration. 
It is therefore a matter for congratulation that Professor Haney should 
make available to students a sound and sensible summary of the chief 
contributions to economic thought. The book is said by its author to 
be based largely on the manuscript lectures of Professor Ely, some of 
the chapters being in great part due to him ; but the independent con- 
tributions of Professor Haney are so numerous that the book is pub- 
lished under his name. 

The work has much to commend it. It displays a considerable ac- 
quaintance with the important literature of economics. Its statements 
are accurate ; its comments are sound, so far as they go ; and it is not 
wanting in balance. It will, accordingly, be found useful. 

Too much, however, is claimed in the title. An attempt to com- 
press the history of economic thought into five hundred and fifty short 
pages is bound to be unsatisfactory. The book should be called a 
sketch of the history or an introduction to the history of economics. 
And even as a sketch it is inadequate. Although it purports to be 
written for advanced students, there is really almost nothing new in 
it, and little that cannot be found in existing foreign manuals. The 
earlier chapters dealing with economic thought before the science 
of economics are inadequate both in content and in reference to 



